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says that it was sold for its weight in gold.
ALP AC'A, a cud-chewing animal of the
camel tribe, a native of the Andes, especially
of the mountains of Chile and Peru, and so
closely allied to the llama that by some it is
regarded rather as a smaller variety than a
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distinct species. It has been domesticated,
and remains also in a wild state. In form
and size the alpaca approaches the sheep,
but it has a longer neck. It is valued chief-
ly for its long, soft and silky wool, which is
straighter than that of the sheep, and very
strong. The wool is woven into fabrics of
great beauty. All of these are known as
alpaca, and they are used for shawls, cloth-
ing for warm climates, coat-linings and um-
brellas. The flesh of the alpaca is pleasant
to eat and is wholesome. See LLAMA.

ALPE'NA, MICH., settled in 1835 and in-
corporated in 1871, is the county seat of
Alpena County, on the Detroit & Mackinaw
Railroad and on Thunder Bay, an arm of
Lake Huron. It is in a region of lakes, and
the neighborhood attracts summer visitors.
The industries include the extensive manu-
facture of cement; which has given the town
the name of THE CEMENT CITY; the output
is nearly 200,000 tons a year. There is also
a paper mill and a leather factory. The city
adopted the commission form of government,
effective in 1916. There is a public library
and a hospital. Population, 1920, 11,101;
in 1930, 12,166.

ALPHA, al'fafi, and QME'GA, the first
and last letters of the Greek alphabet, some-
times used to signify completeness. They
are also used as a symbol of God. They were
formerly the emblem of Christianity and

were engraved  on the tombs of the early
Christians.
ALPHABET, of fa bet, (from Alpha and
Beta, the first two letters of the Greek alpha-
bet), the series of characters used in writing
a language, and intended to represent the
sounds of which it consists. The English
alphabet, like all those of modern Europe
except the Kussian, is derived directly from
the Latin, the Latin from the ancient Greek
and that from the Phoenician, which again
is believed to have had its origin in the Egyp-
tian hieroglyphics. The Hebrew alphabet
probably had practically the same origin,
and the names of the letters in Phoenician
and Hebrew must have been almost the same,
for the Greek names, which, with the letters,
were borrowed from the former, differ little
from the Hebrew.
By means of the names we may trace the
process by which the Egyptian characters
were transformed into letters by the Phoeni-
cians. An Egyptian character, for example,
recalled by its form, the idea of a house, in
Phoenician or Hebrew, beih, and the charac-
ter itself was given the name beth. This
character would subsequently come to be
used wherever the sound b occurred. Its
form was afterward simplified and modified,
but the name still remains, beth being still
the Hebrew name for b, and beta the Greek.
Our letter m, which in Hebrew was called
mim, water, has still a resemblance to the
zigzag, wavy line which by the Egyptians
was used to represent water. The letter of
of which the Hebrew name means eye, was
no doubt originally intended to represent
that organ.
The Greek alphabet originally possessed
only sixteen letters, though the Phoenician
had twenty-two; the original Latin, as it is
found in the oldest inscriptions, consisted
of twenty-one letters, and the German has
the same letters as the English, although the
sounds of some of them are different. The
Sanskrit alphabet is one of the most re-
markable in the world. As now used it has
fourteen, characters for the vowels and diph-
thongs and thirty-three for the consonants
besides two other symbols. Our alphabet is
an imperfect instrument, since, in the first
place, it has not a character for every sound,
and in the second place, it has letters which
are superfluous, because there are other let-
ters which represent the same sounds. Thus
a may stand for any one of eight sounds.